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H. D.'s Vision 

Violet, 
Your grasp is frail 
On the edge of the sand-hill ; 
But you catch the light — 
Frost a star edges with its fire. 

John Gould Fletcher 



WAR AND WOMANHOOD 

Harvest Moon, by Josephine Preston Peabody. Houghton 

Mifflin Co. 

This book contains, perhaps, the best work that Mrs. 
Marks has done. Her art, always delicate, responds to the 
experiences of life, so that each thought, as it comes, falls 
naturally and surely into its own medium, and the reader 
need have no concern with tools. What is the charm that 
we look for in each new book she brings out? It is not easy 
to define, although surely these are some of the things that 
make for it: the heart of a woman, of a mother, that is 
nevertheless always the heart of a child ; subtlety, yet down- 
rightness; an ear contending for the music of the line; power 
to seize and hold her vision, and an intuition embracing what 
has been and what may never be, in the world upon which 
she looks, in which she listens. 

Mrs. Marks' work is elusive, never coarsely obvious. With 
her the tone of a little flute on the air may tell more vital 
truths than any martial crash of sound. I think that, not- 
withstanding denials that the war has developed poets, the 
time has come when we must claim that it has given the 
world a new poetic intake of breath- French poems from 
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the trenches prove it, and now and then a rare English song 
has a strength of appeal which is an achievement. But no 
poet of war times except Mrs. Marks has given us a clear, 
full, rounded wreath of lights to send rays wherever woman 
bear's heavily the burden of war; for war is now, as it has 
been throughout the ages, the burden of woman. In this 
book tenderly, understanding^, she gathers to her all woman- 
kind. She has the power, too, to enter the very soul of dumb 
animals, and look men through and through with their eyes. 
We may linger over these poems singly; but they belong 
together. They tell us that there is a higher way of settling 
the world's disputes than by blood and steel, if men would 
only see. Here we have no longer the picture of a mother 
sending her son forth to battle with a "God bless you! Go! 
— fight for your country !" Very different is the mother of 
dead sons who pours out the bitterness of her heart to the 
harvest moon : 

You will be laughing now, remembering 

We called you once Dead World, and barren thing. 

Yes, so we called you then — 

You, far more wise 

Than to give life to men. 

In all of these poems, some of hope, some stern with pur- 
pose to show men a higher heritage than that of hate, not 
even the darkest shadow is without its gleam of faith — to be 
sought, perhaps, as radium in pitch-blend, but unquenchably 
alive. 

There are poems we remember, and hail anew in book 
form. Who could forget Woman-vigil, done in sweeping 
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Sapphics, with intervening short lines like sobs of children? 

and Men Have Wings at Last? and the lovely Cradle Song? 

The following stanzas, from Woman-vigil, suggest the 

questioning of the modern woman, as this poet divines her: 

What new pride, you of the ceaseless vigil, 
Knocks at your heart? Or what far folly of questing 
Stirs you now, between the loom and the cradle? — 
Woman unresting! 



Mind of the moon is yours; her song and her strangeness: 
Singing, spinning — even as her earth-born daughters 
Spin and sing; yet laying her strong commandment 
Over the waters. 

( The echoes died 

Around the hour. 

Back fieio the doves, 

Back to the tower. 

The house lay dark 

In sleep, •within. 

The Shadow turned, to spin.) 



Agnes Lee Freer 



TRANSLATIONS 



The Epic Songs of Russia, translated by Isabel F. Hapgood. 

Scribner's. 

Has Russia ever created anything original? Turgeniev 
doubted it; he even suspected that Russia's claim to the 
invention of the samovar was unfounded. I think it was 
Brandes' remark that Russia's only originality consisted in 
her being the least original of all other countries. The most 
patriotic Russian will not deny that his is the arch-borrowing 
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